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three poems: 
PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
— INDIAN SUMMER SUNDAY 


The sun spreads mellow under maples now, 

Even at noon slants yellow under eaves. 

Metallic float and clash the thinned oak leaves 
Like copper foil upon a golden bough. 

Earth’s old virginity pierced by the plough 

Long since in the green marriage that both cleaves 
And heals, the widow lies wide and receives, 
Naked, full light on loin and breast and brow. 


Others walk fields as summer’s placid mourners 
Or sit and talk of work in windless corners 
Until the round huge rising of the moon. 
Chipping from dead white marble blow by blow 
A monument to stand in whiter snow, 

I waste all the diminished afternoon. 


TREE RINGS FROM A SEQUOIA 


Here Abraham let fall the chosen seed; 

There Moses on the mount climbed into cloud; 
There the young Jesus learned his father’s trade. 
Here at Thermopylae the Spartans stood, 

And there at Waterloo the Emperor fled. 


Here nine drought-circles; there a rainy score; 

There at the tree’s high prime a forest fire 

Impotent. Here from water I came, gulped air, 

Wailed, loved, a thumb’s breadth from the bark. And here 
Axe, saw, and wedge pronounced the outermost year. 
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ESPALIER IN ‘ THE CLOISTERS’ 


Pressed between stones and sun, as under glass, 
The tree’s thin trunk and round-right-angled limbs 
Make tridents within tridents. Classical 
Against the random Gothic masonry, 

Its stiff soft music causes to forget 

The new noise of this city and remember 

Arles and Avignon and Fiesole. 

Forsaking liberty and frozen buds, 

It chooselessly accepts a stringent shelter, 
Monastic and withdrawn in discipline. 

Its rigid shape hoards January warmth, 

And almost before the winter age is over 

It flowers earliest in its renaissance. 


Spencer Brown 


CITY PARK : SPRING 


On Sunday afternoons the girls in their thin silk dresses 
walk out lithe bellies swaying bottoms swinging 

and path-proud pigeons creak aside pretending 

with a superb unnoticed condescension 

not to take cognizance but the old benched men 

sifting the ashes of yesterday’s newspapers 

sense behind their eyeballs distant burning 

signals of countries long unvisited 

while sailors stealthily detach themselves from chewing-gum 
and start the stalk and all the leaves are green again. 


Constance Hunting 


FIFTH OF JULY 


Late for the Fourth 
a firework slams: 
and northward 

in formation 
pigeons clatter 

to the closing 

of a hundred 
wooden fans 

and scatter 

for the foxholes 
of the trees. 


Pat Wallace Latner 


MIDAS 


Midas as a standard of desire 
made our perfect watches go awry 
whenever he turned Joshua 

into our dimes and nickel sky. 


He raised our golden heads above belief 
and set our hearts according to his lust; 
he promised us Jerusalem 

and Egypt turned our memories to dust. 


With golden arms and anger in our climb, 
we conjured up an alchemy and hung 

our standard on the sun and turned to see 
that part of us was nickels, dimes and dung. 


Richard Kelly 
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four poems: 
WOODPILE 


The woodlot is diminished by this pile 
that mounds here just inside the stile — 
soft maple, birch, ash and oak, 

all destined to go up in smoke. 


Though I drink in the sawn wood fragrance on the wind, 
it grieves me that the woodlot has been thinned; 

what cuts the least twig from a tree 

diminishes in equal measure me. 


HELIOTROPE 


The smell of heliotrope came flowing in 
and brought back grandmother where she stood 
kneedeep in flowers, deciding where to prune, what to thin, 
and disliking even one bloom cut. Oh, she was good — 
and heliotrope a kind of perfume 
that she loved, a heavy cloying sweetness 
held in favor with geraniums, carnations, roses. 
Grandmother, casual, inexact, spent her kitchen’s neatness 
in her garden. ‘I tend, I watch,’ she said, 

“but God disposes.’ 


The smell of heliotrope in the summer air 

brings her back sentiently there, 

and carries me along to watch her in that sunny bloom 
go by serene among her flowers, 

touching, smelling petals long to mark her tomb, 
spending her fading twilight hours 

harvesting the years 

far from her childhood’s tears. 





BRUSH FIRE AT DUSK 


The brightest part of sundown shows 
among the trees 
where treetops and all their hope-filled 
buds fade and burn. 
Peach sky and night draw in along the east. 
Here springs yet unborn now turn 
to ashes — all folded leaves, unopened blooms, 
making one crimson flower on the edge of night. 
I pause here and look into the woods 
at this focus for the eye: would that all 
aspiration, dying, burned as bright! 


SHADOWS ON THE FIELD 


One half the field still bright with sun, 
but on the other half the day is done; 
the shadows of the trees come over 
along the blooming crown of clover. 


Half way across the field the dark moves in, 
where but a little while ago the shade was thin, 
divides the field, darkness from light, 

as if separating day from night. 


This shaded place only hours ago was bright 
with early dawn’s pearled light; 

it makes a man think, going past, 

how soon first things are last. 


August Derleth 
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SOR JUANA DE LA CRUZ 
(First Poetess of North America, 1651-1695) 


First American Sappho, more intellectual than 
many lesser, later, just what ban 
lowered your veil? Bloom forth. Let in sun. 
Truth is, I cannot conceive such a nun 
married, by tour de force, 
to Christ and Calderon. 
Thorn-years? Well you inwove them 
with prayerful poses 
and elegant dancing 
and wit as entrancing 
as lost love found — amid roses. 
Greatly beloved? Does love concealed 
appear, in what you revealed, 
cold and chaste? 
or mere decorative taste? 


I don’t know, I don’t know — poetry 
is such a new bloom on this volcanic land. 
Aztec painted books burnt — and who cared? 
In this slave-driven land 
you delicately gardened. 
Fashionably your sonnets fared. 
I’ve heard that, when lava has hardened, 
a prickly pear will root — 
beauty, first a wind’s nothing, snared 
will bring forth good fruit. 
I know you, Sor Juana. Love’s first roots hold 
in the gold cursed land. 
O far better than Spanish gold, 
what music! Sor Juana, your hand? 


Sam Bradley 


AN ENTRANCE 


Last night the dream returned again. 
The cats, turned Cheshires on the mantel, 
proclaimed, ‘ Reality.’ 
I tried 
to grasp their smiles, but clutched cold sheets. 


The shadowless early dawn. 

Beyond 
the smudges of my windowpanes, 
porches, paving stones, and chimneys; 
green silk and silver ships 

gone 
— and the morning touchable. 


Jack Anderson 


WINNEGAN’S FAKE 


After hours of playing limbleaps 

on his limpet nympet bought to bed, 
his dolling tangled in her tearsheetstain 
felt their foetal moment had arrived 
and told him so. 


He rose to go 

put on his pants instead 

and left her with whole mortuaries 
of beercans and dreams 

against her widowsilled woomb 
of love’s embalmied night. 


Bruce Woodford 
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GRACKLE’S NEST 


They built their nest 

Too close to my noisy swing, 

And now she, as fitted for the task, 
Must sit within striking distance, 
Her yellow eye, large with terror, 
Watching me. 


Since they started the whole thing, 
She must sit there and measure 
My distance with a sure eye. 


Her shrill heart sharp in the fir tree, 

She must endure one more terror, 

One more fear to rip the nerves asunder, 
One more desperate hour 

Lengthened into days, 

While he sits far off 

In the Chinese elm 

And turns himself inside-out 

With cries of expectant lordship. 


Robert Lewis Weeks 


SUPERFICIAL EXTRAPOLATIONS ARE 
NORMALLY INVALID 


If Father fought in World War I 
and I in World War II, 
What’s left, my adolescent son, 
but World War III for you, 


And for your sons, and theirs, and theirs, 
But further politics 

To arrange for them to be the heirs 

To IV, to V, to VI? 


William Harmon 





five poems: 
LA MUJER DE PALO DURO 
(An old guitar player pays his respects to the Lady) 


Sefiora, certainly, 

it must be: 

no virgin could ever 
lend herself 


to such ecstasies. 
Let it be, 

then, Mrs. Guitar: 
a fine woman 


but stiff in her 
insistence 

to be possessed 
by hands 


that stroke, brush, 
caress, 

pull, clutch, & press 
— competent 


for all that she 
desires 

to be drawn out 
of her. 


Oh, it is downright 
embarrassing 

the way I rest 

my head 
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on her polished 
flank, as 

she yields to all 
my fingers. 


CANCION TONTA 


after Lorca 


Daddy, 
I want to go. 


Son, 
it’s very cold out there. 


Daddy, 
I have to go. 


Son, 
it’s very dark out there. 


Daddy, 
will you leave me go? 


Son, 
you mean /et, don’t you? 


Daddy, 
I’m going now. 


Oh, you'll be back 
soon enough, Son. 


11 
THE BUDGET 


This ought to be 
a stack of checks 
to my creditors, 


but is instead 
a slow groping 
toward a poem. 


Not that it will 
work. I didn’t 
expect it to work. 


But there is no 
money, should I 
lose my mind? 


Shut up, bastard, 
or I won’t even 
put your name 
in the hat. 


THE WRETCH 


Blood on his ugly face, 
puke on his shirt-front. 
He is back. She, of course, 
is in a rage, 


not the first one. 
Defiant, he wants her 
to kill him — nothing 
else will satisfy. 
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But she loves him, 
meaning what? That 
he has again done 
the right thing. 


Eyes like two piss- 
holes in the snow: 
‘I was in Acufia 
with the whores.” 


But returned now. 
She will keep him 
as before; he is 

her mortal illness. 


Weaving in the doorway, 
he feels like a sick whale. 
Ambergris hangs golden 
in his sour belly. 


THE DEAL 


Looking straight at me, 
head on: 
as nobody ever does, 


‘Give me something,’ 
is what 
her savage eyes said. 


No cozy bedtime 
stories 
for this one. She 


had serious things 
in mind. 
There was no choice, 
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So I told her 
straight : 
* There’s not much left.’ 


OK with her, that one! 
‘Tl take 
whatever I can get.’ 


In the end it became 
a fine 
but explosive friendship. 


Frederick Eckman 


THE LOSER 


and the next I remembered I’m on a table, 
everybody’s gone: the head of bravery 

under light, scowling, flailing me down... 

and then some toad stood there, smoking a cigar: 
‘ Kid, you’re no fighter,’ he told me, 

and I got up and knocked him over a chair; 

it was like a scene in a movie, and 

he stayed there on his big rump and said 

over and over: ‘Jesus, Jesus, whatsamatta wit 
you? ’ and I got up and dressed, 

the tape still on my hands, and when I got home 
I tore the tape off my hands and 

wrote my first poem, 

and I’ve been fighting 

ever since. 


Charles Bukowski 
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SURREALIST PORTRAIT 


Form broken on canvas 
into strangers, enemies 
facing different directions, 


self dreaming at ocean’s edge 
with faint, absent smile, 
surrendered to subtle lights, 


self common sense’s pawn 
marching to plan, secure 
on checkerboard square, 


and self, stroking with frenzy victim 
breasts, hands Circed 
to paws mad with delight, 


what art can move these back 


under the controlling contour 
of an antique unity? 


Rose Rosberg 
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three poems: 


THE OBOE PLAYER 


I should hate to 
go 

insane 

like the oboe 
player who 

lives through 

a small 

hole which may 
prove his death 
if breath 

backs up some day, 
and with nothing 
left to 

say 

then, all 

he can do 

is blow 

out his brains. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER PRAYER 


Ever 

since the day when 
we became more than 
two, there never 

have been 

wings to go 

around. 


Putting so 

much weight in 

them, we are grown fat 
with our boorish race. 
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Better we at least 

should wish ourselves sick 
on this bone 

we pick, 

and that 

way gain grace. 


THE MONKEY HOUSE 


Always having to be pulled 

along, Tony tails far behind 

us — golden haired, his mouth all filled 
with popcorn wads, looking detached. 


I hate to drag at him, but we 

must move on now; then, turning to 
call out this tenth time, suddenly 

I wonder where’s my taste for sweet 


things, bitter since my hair went thin, 
a man’s so soon, gone almost black. 
The monkeys chatter what I’ve been, 
as silent I look longing back : 


and there, without even a word, 
wags boyhood of its own accord! 


James L. Weil 





PARABLE OF THE BELLMAN 


The brass men beat black sounds 

out of the brass bell in the village square. 

| Year in, year out, they paid the price of brassness, 

and I was accustomed to the rhythmic sound they beat, 
and went on eating bread until the black sounds stopped 
as slowly as I was born. 


I never noticed the quiet, year in year out, 
while the old town rotted and I grew straight. 
| The silence from that old church tower 
immured the town and we continued eating bread, 
i year in, year out, 
while the brass men rested their tired arms. 


| Hank Chapin 


— 


two poems 


| 9K) 


no, we 
can’t help 
being what we are 


| bank of a river 
i it makes you tired 


to feel the break, stem, 
flow past 











18 
there are toes (and shoes,) there is 
the heap of earth 
you get 
some of the drift 


and the other side 


(6)) 


The air like water, but 
that summer is past 


something again in memory 
the wet snow, continual dreams 


or a low creek 
it is partial 
this year in all seasons 
the house inside smoothed 
that maybe what is means 
to be grown up (( to go 


to go when you have 


animals, all through your life 
animals, all through your life 


Larry Eigner 


19 
FORGOTTEN MISSION 


They fell from outer darkness like a star 
That bore winged messengers to awe the earth 
With solitary beauty; this at birth 
Had been foretold, but none dreamed they would soar 
Above our turmoil in a fiery car — 
Those young gods of the air, whose rugged mirth 
And disregard for peril would be worth 
An entry in the glory-books of war. 


When thunder spoke, in whorls of angry flame 
They hurtled down the sky; a meteor 
That burst upon the night, but why they bled 
And died, is that shown on the page of fame? 
White crosses in a row, and nothing more — 
Except the fine indifference of the dead. 


Raine Edward Bennett 


A QUESTION FOR MY QUEEN 


If Love is how you please, then why presume 
that I, who know it not, can pleasure you? 

Oh, to be sure, my feelings are not lax. 

Indeed! They overtax themselves with you. 
Devotion is your liege; Delight, your ward. 
Benevolence, your bridegroom; Joy, your child. 
Together we account for all my parts. 

You give them life. I give them residence. 


As though I knocked, and Wisdom let me in, 

I see a reservoir sustaining us. 

High up, our steaming passions cool. Beneath, 
our notions knit; our souls fit tongue and groove. 
Should Love run more profound at any depth, 
then siphon it! And let us be supplied. 


David Nirenstein 
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Balancing the Books 


APPLES FROM SHINAR, by Hyam Plutzik (Wesleyan 
University Press, Middletown, Conn., $1.65.) 

WALLS AND DISTANCES, by David Galler (Macmillan, 
New York, $1.00.) 

THE SUMMER ANNIVERSARIES, by Donald Justice 
(Wesleyan University Press, Middletown, Conn., $1.65.) 


Mr Plutzik’s book is by far the most interesting of the 
three, and by far the best thing in it is ‘The Shepherd’ —a 
section of a long, unpublished poem called ‘ Horatio.’ It is 
a brilliant retelling of the Hamlet legend, swift, simple in 
diction, full of profound suggestion, and altogether fascinat- 
ing. I have not seen any narrative verse to match it since 
William Poster’s dramatic monologue ‘ Joe’s Moan,’ and I 
look forward to reading the whole work of which this is a 
part, though a perfectly self-contained part. 

Two of the shorter poems are memorable in a different way. 
There is bitter irony in ‘ Portrait’: its subject ‘tries to be a 
Jew casually,’ almost succeeds in maintaining suburban non- 
chalance, but ‘ wears a shirt by Nessus.’ And in ‘ For T. S. E. 
Only’ Mr Plutzik fires a long-needed broadside against the 
anti-Semitism of Blessed Thomas of Wasteland. But Mr 
Plutzik’s heart really isn’t in it: he loves Eliot too much to 
hurt him. 

In other poems Mr Plutzik is not so consistently suc- 
cessful. He is witty and perceptive, but the poems are often 
unsatisfactory to me because of his restless search for a myth 
or myths to string the poems on. (Query: why must a lyric 
poet voluntarily climb into the bed of Procrustes and co- 
operate in lopping or stretching his emotions?) In reworking 
the Hamlet story Mr Plutzik is clear and interesting; in 
constructing other myths he is sometimes obscure and 
mannered. 

David Galler is obscure and mannered in almost all his 
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poems. They are highly polished, professional, intelligent, 
even crafty. But they are like thousands of other poems today 
—neat, almost dry of emotion, essentially Alexandrian and 
intellectual, difficult, self-consciously mythopoeic, artificial. 

Where controlled irony, quizzical stance, and muted tone 
are not employed, we get instead utterly uncontrolled violence 
(‘ The Execrators’) or a kind of ersatz violence of phrase: 
‘Preceding me up rococo, drafty stairs/ Rising and sinking 
like a giant in slumber,/Elixirs of cruelty and sublime ruses/ 
Go to convert your sensibility/Into inviolable will.’ And the 
inevitable sestina appears to show the poet’s technical 
cleverness. 

All this sounds rather dreadful. Actually Mr Galler is 
quite as good as the undifferentiated herd of highly respected 
contemporary poets whom he so much resembles. Where a 
personal idiom emerges, it is not Mr Galler’s; it is Marianne 
Moore’s. Miss Moore, however, cannot hear; she can only 
count syllables. Fortunately Mr Galler has an excellent ear 
and frequently uses it. 

Donald Justice, on the contrary, is all ear. Having per- 
ceived that there is very little music in contemporary poetry, 
he sets cut to prove that verse can be melodious and clear; 
‘To shine is to be surrounded by the dark,/To glimmer in 
the very going out,/As stars wink, sinking in the bath of 
dawn,/Or as a prong of moon prolongs the night — /Super- 
flous curve! — unused to brilliancies/which pale her own, yet 
splurging all she has.’ 

If, as the last line shows, Mr Justice’s taste is far from 
infallible, of his melody there is no doubt. How clear — but 
how thin and clear! Almost as a warning to us, he includes 
not one but two sestinas. (Query: I know it is good practice 
to write sestinas. But why print them? ‘Look, Ma, no 
hands ’?) Mr Justice’s poetry is individual, except for some 
strong echoes of Ransom, and often attractive. He has gained 
much praise for daring to sing. But his song is monophonic. 
He has avoided the tangles of myth only to risk vacancy. 
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These three books, though I suppose they are not enough 
to demonstrate a Tendency, do indicate something worth 
mentioning. They are not only attractively printed but inex- 
pensive — for which the reader utters a grateful sigh that 
almost drowns out the sneer ‘ And about time too! ’ In a day 
when proportionally fewer poets are being published than 
ever before, it is immoral for commercial publishers to cut 
their audience even further by charging high prices for the 
beauties of unused acreage and hard covers. Fifty years ago, 
when Housman’s poems unexpectedly sold well and threat- 
ened to bring in royalties, he urged Richards, his publisher, 
to lower the price, eliminate royalties, and thus increase his 
public. In this and other matters Housman has much to teach 
us; our thanks should go to Macmillan and Wesleyan for 
beginning to learn. 

Furthermore, I suggest that, since poetry is never justified 
(i.e. jagged on the right-hand side as distinguished from prose 
which is even, there is no need to use the linotype for poetry. 
The electric typewriter and photo-offset are just as good and 
much cheaper. It is unfair to make poets and their readers 
subsidize featherbedding in the printing industry. 

Spencer Brown. 


MEDITATION AT NOON and SONATA FOR FROG 
AND MAN, by Peter Miller. (Contract Press, Toronto, 
Canada, $2.00 each.) 


A poem is a personal thing, yet not complete unless it 
draws the reader into itself. Many of Mr Miller’s poems in 
Meditation at Noon are travel pieces, interestingly written, 
but seeming more to picture the far places than to take the 
reader there. Occasionally, as in one of the several lover-for- 
a-night poems, ‘ Love, for 100 Pesos ’, the lines are arresting 
and cause one to roll and re-roll them over on his tongue 
and then search for others so to intrigue him. But those poems 
under general titles ‘ Three Sketches in Rio’, ‘ Three Poems 
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in Rome’, etc., do not seem to come alive, to reveal the poet. 
This is not to say that sincerity is lacking, nor authority. 
There are compelling phrases in the title poem, in ‘ Total 
War’, ‘ These Eyes’, and in other parts of the book where 
we find the poet and reach for his hand. But sometimes the 
reader feels as though he has been offered a rather limp 
handclasp. 

In Sonata for Frog and Man, Peter Miller seems more 
concerned with his readers and makes more of an attempt to 
bring them into his poems, Some of these pieces are less pre- 
tentious: In ‘ Gift of Care’ he takes a commonplace occur- 
ence and with a few simple words gives his audience a new 
experience, beginning with ‘To me who shared/ with neither 
man nor mouse/she has given a plant,/a quiet arrangement 
of leaves/in a simple pot ’./and ending, three stanzas later, 
* ,.. They greet me/on waking, as the plowed land/ greets 
the farmer./I have earth now to turn to,/and the gift of 
care’/In this book, Mr Miller is more individualistic; he 
creates images with unusual word combinations without being 
an exhibitionist. There is some delightful rhyming, particu- 
larly the near-rhymes in ‘ Lemming’, ‘ Hour in the Warren’, 
etc. 

Mr Miller seems to have given up the limp hand-shake 
for a good firm grasp; depending on his inner self rather 
than on far away place and romantic episode, he drops all 
hint of diffidence. It is puzzling why so perceptive a writer 
would include in this book of first-rate poems so poor a ballad 
as ‘ The Capture of Edwin Alonzo Boyd’ (one almost hears 
Aunt Emma saying, ‘ Now there’s a poem I understand, be 
sure and include it in your new book’), but I suppose it is 
compensated for by the many excellent offerings, such as the 
final poem in the book, ‘ The Thaw ’. Peter Miller is one of 
the younger, and shows promise of becoming one of the lead- 
ing, Canadian poets. 

Loring Williams. 
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FIGHTING TERMS, by Thom Gunn. (Hawk’s Well Press, 
New York, $.75:) 

IN THE BEGINNING, by E. R. Hille. (American Weave 
Press, Cleveland, $1.00.) 


One year soon— pray it be 1960—the academicians, 
having ceased writing poems for Dylan Thomas or copying 
him, will stop writing poems for beloved Robert Frost or will 
cease explaining our human god’s poems; then, having shaken 
the classroom chalk from their tweeds and put out those 
damned pipes, they will join the professor-poets who com- 
mend new and talented poets while they, alas, neglect others, 
equally gifted. One fresh writer, Thom Gunn, thirty years of 
age, has been praised by such men as A. Alvarez, while 
another impressive poet, E. R. Hille, only half Mr Gunn’s 
age, has not so far received the attention he deserves. 

While Mr Gunn does inevitably give us poems for Helen 
and Shelley, poetize in ‘I let the birds on pear and apple 
sup,’ and use a Pennsylvania Dutch expression (this English- 
man!) in ‘I do not tie the fallen branches up,’ his rhymes 
usually are appropriate and unforced. One can choose at 
random a perfect or almost perfect stanza; turn to the 
sequence in ‘ Looking Glass’: I still hold Eden in my garden 
wall./It was not innocence lost, not innocence/But a fine 
callous fickleness which could fix/On every novelty the mind 
or sense/ Reached for, gratification being all,/And closed the 
tool-box for the box of tricks./Mr Thom Gunn: robust, 
tender, lyrical, modern, the writer of Mr Gunn’s own poems. 
Commendable : no adjective-clogged lines. 

If, as some able critics assert, the pendulum is swinging 
around again to romantic verse, Mr Hille should be ac- 
claimed for his vitality, the fresh approaches to his joyous and 
sad scenes, and for the soberness of maturity — in one so 
young! He is more than the disciplined craftsman: no parrot, 
using the tongue of the individual, he celebrates his dis- 
covered world. 
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In the Beginning was the American Weave Chapbook 
Award for 1959; opening these Selections one to another, I 
find Mr. Hille’s collection as fine in its way as was Byron 
Herbert Reece’s, the best of the series until Mr Hille came 
along and tied with Mr Reece for excellence and individuality. 

As I leaf again the pages of this pair I think of a state- 
ment, photographed in my mind, in a talented writer’s letter: 
‘Poetry is, thank God, getting away from the damned 
academic obfuscations!’’ Amen. And putting on my white 
beard, I advise the gentlemen: skip those three martinis; 
buy instead these two modest collections, and feel a glow 
that will last longer. And I address the ladies: don’t pick 
up those copies of the LHJ, with its heart-part rhyming girls, 
and its article by that high intelligence, Pat Boone; these two 
books aren’t slick or glossy, but they live. 

Joseph Joel Keith. 


IN LOVE WITH TIME, by Laura Benet. (Wake-Brook 
House, Sanbornville, N.H., $1.00.) 

MIDNIGHT FIRE, by Lura Thomas McNair. (Golden Quill 
Press, Francestown, N.H., $2.50.) 


Considering the handicap implied in traditional verse, 
one must try and forgive Laura Benet and Lura McNair their 
apparent naivete in both subject matter and poetic execution. 
However, the spirit of adventure and humor and disinterested 
concern that constitutes the very basis of poetry — this spirit 
is seldom to be found in their poetry. And such lack is diffi- 
cult to affirm, despite the acknowledged difficulties of their 
chosen medium. 

One finds little gratification in Laura Benet’s inconclusive 
and sometimes insignificant poems. But it is encouraging to 
see unaffected subject matter: a single leaf, a portrait of a 
grandmother, the poet’s desire for love and freedom to be 
herself. Unfortunately this simplicity is buried beneath uncon- 
vincing metaphor (‘ The heart is like a frozen bird ’), a naive 
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sense of irony (‘I saw Time in a dream, and oh, how fair! ’), 
and banal comparisons (* Eden-like bliss, Time as fair as a 
May hillside ’). The dimensions of her work are narrow, the 
material thin. Still, one feels refreshed reading poetry that is 
not bogged down in literary attire, glad for the abundance of 
birds and blooming nature and her eager approach to life. 
Lura McNair comes less naive, although more preten- 
tious than Miss Benet. Her garden poetry especially crumples 
beneath the insupportable weight of incongruous decoration. 
Yet, Miss McNair has strengthened her verse by powerful 
introspection, autobiographical detail, local flavor, and assur- 
ance of statement. But not quite strong enough, she suffers, 
as does Miss Benet, from embarrassing blatancy and timid 
platitudes. The poems in Midnight Fire seldom go beyond 
themselves. They lie inert on the printed page, more skilfully 
contrived than those of Miss Benet, although not so naturally 
inviting. Both poets write for a limited audience; but their 
courage in keeping alive traditional verse is to be admired. 
Lynne Hume. 


THE OTHER JOURNEY, by Katherine Garrison Chapin. 
(University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn., $3.00.) 


Having travelled extensively along both outer and inner 
routes of life, this poet is not really a sight-seer but an insight- 
seeker. A reader soon realizes that foreign travel only inspired 
a deeper exploration, for the poetry reflects an ever-increasing 
awareness of one universal journey. Beginning with the title 
poem, Mrs Chapin retraces a ‘journeying always to find 
moment and place . . . where man first looked beyond his 
life . . . where the unfinished revelation starts, where the 
veil lifts.” The volume concludes with an essay on the poetic 
image, defining its author’s concept of the poetic mission. 

Within these self-imposed boundaries, Mrs Chapin re- 
frains from preaching, and would simply transport her reader 
‘into the cowslip where the bee sucks or into the pits of Hell 
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with Dante.’ So we follow her into not only private enchant- 
ments, but often into private pits. Still, she beats no breast, 
shakes no fist at fate; hers is a muted kind of hell, perhaps 
too gentee! for those who need to suffer more stridently. 
Ultimately the voice modulates towards resolution, and there 
emerges a gentle although sophisticated affirmation of life, 
the wisdom of a seasoned worldly (and other-worldly?) 
traveler. 

The strict form with many subtle variations seems a 
suitable conveyance for such controlled emotions. Technically 
readers will most appreciate the distinctive rhyme patterns, 
the glad surprise of apt phrasing, and the sharp sensual 
images. Inevitably Mrs Chapin was bound to pass various 
way stations of poetic fashion. Now she has incorporated new 
techniques and made minor detours off the main prosodic 
route; yet, she never loses sight of her lyrical objective. ‘ The 
ever-lasting word is fresh, is green’ so ends one poem. Mrs 
Chapin’s own words have remained fresh and green over a 
long journey. Anne Marx. 


BALANCING THE BOOKS, by James L. Weil 


After enjoying Seymour Faust’s poems (The Lovely 
Quarry, Hawk’s Well Press, New York, 65c), I was startled to 
read his introduction which asserts, ‘ My taste in language is 
barbaric.’ But then, perhaps there is something barbaric here 
— an imposing vigor, and a mind to twist words on the rack 
of metaphor and squeeze from them new truths: ‘. . . every- 
thing/I was and knew set up house. / Possessed like a landlord 
I could not choose’ and ‘We discover towns/of stratified 
earth/ ... and lay it bare as a guilty act;/their pottery/and 
arrowheads./ .. . the fragmentary/life of the dead/stripped 
to the bone.’ in Faust’s sense of the term, a quite original one, 
barbarity is the life-blood of poetry; like all forms of life, 
art, too, lacking forcible hybrid transfusions tends toward 
decay —a result of inbreeding, which inevitably develops 
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weaker characteristics at the expense of the stronger. 

Douglas Kane’s second collection (Westering, Wings Press, 
Mill Valley, Cal., $2.50) contains what we might call civilized 
poetry, never rude and sometimes quite beautiful: ‘ The 
westering pennon of the sun waves toward California, / Where 
the sky is a blue helmet upon the heads of mountains’ or 
‘We are united now/Upon a wintry cross,/For Christ grows 
on that brow/With love that conquers loss.’ And yet, Mr 
Kane’s refinement seems excessive if read as an attempt to 
perpetuate that melodious line of early nineteenth-century 
Romantics who were obviously his models. Like Shelley and 
Keats, he loves over-rich imagery and lush abstractions which 
are well used when the passion is up to consuming them. 
But without such Romantic passion, all this richness turns 
to pure poetic fat — which explains why half his lines hang 
limply, held by thin metaphorical threads. If we are to have 
a Romantic revival, it must spring from the energy of new 
ideals to dream about — not inbred reproductions like Mr 
Kane’s exhausted . . . ‘ spirit of the earth,/The mystery of 
heaven; /Loneness, and man’s rebirth/Through love, the lyric 
leaven!’ 

Then for contrast we can turn to the lean look of Mason 
Jordan Mason (The Constipated Owl and A Legionere, each 
Hearse Press, Eureka, Cal., 50c). Always verbally athletic, 
still bis figure occasionally bulges with the hunter’s hunger: 
“I got all pricked up/pushing around/in a strange bush.’ 
Sometimes it is hard to decide whether this is bloat or muscle, 
weakness or strength. When Mason sinks to ‘The excited 
stallion/with his long/hard penis,’ I felt only the big empty 
belly. But when he can pull us up with poems like ‘ Spring 
One More Time’, both man and muse are satisfied: ‘ Hell’s 
bells/But who knows/whether hell has/any bells at all/For 
maybe its the devils/and maybe its balls/But hell’s bells/the 
bulls/are bellowing/Deep within my vitals.’ There, as an 
example of his strongest, Mason raises the issue of Evil and 
Appetite, erecting between them a distinction grounded at 
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once in the phonic and analytic progress to balls from bells. 
Notice how bells’ simultaneous association with heaven and 
rhyme with hell's implicitly dramatize the poet’s civil war, 
and suggest the super-physical and merely-physical forces 
engaged; through intellectual and prosodic argument — not 
‘love ’— Mason earns his final victorious affirmation, which 
is far more convincing than Kane’s polite but assertive 
Romanticism and worthy of a place beside Faust’s best bar- 
barity. Offensive as such drama might appear to the fortunate 
who already have achieved ‘ the spirit of the earth ’ and solved 
“the mystery of heaven,’ those of us less privileged will find 
Mason’s struggle very civilized — a battle to reconcile body 
and soul, waged with sophisticated poetic refinements. 


More barbaric in the literal Greek sense are Alden A. 
Nowlan’s two volumes, A Darkness In The Earth (Hearse 
Press, Eureka, Cal., 50c) and The Rose And The Puritan 
(University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B., Canada, 
50c). Nowlan is the barbarian as outsider looking in on 
civilization, and horrified by what he sees: ‘ Listen, I saw a 
surging thing of steel,/Convinced three cycles always meant 
a chair,/Inhale a child and twist its pretty neck,/Then 
sprinkle varnish on its bloodied hair.’ For Nowlan the natural 
state is Good, and Evil the unwitting and witless interference 
with nature; and as ‘the baby’s head grew/unnatural and 
huge, and he died,’ so ‘for every old man/beaten to death 
by the secret police,/a million sucumb/to economic ulcers 
and cirhossis of the liver.’ It is not the vinegar, but the wine 
that sickens Nowlan — its over-refined sugar loosing acids 
and souring sweetly civilized intentions. Thus embittered his 
words have about them the cruelty of understatement natural 
to someone witnessing such horror he will not quite bring 
himself to believe it. This attitude affects Nowlan’s response 
to tragedy rather than his description of tragedy itself: what 
hurts is not that ‘Ours was a windy country .../... and 
skinny cattle broke/ditch ice for mud to drink and pigs were 
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axed,’ but the poet’s simply ‘ finding the young bull drowned;’ 
what hurts is not that ‘The haltered horses scream and 
flaming shingles/come down .. ./. . . (while) you smile, 
adjusting napkins on the table,’ but that the poet simply 
cannot quite decide/whether to pity or to envy you” (italics 
mine). Here is the pain of Hell — tragedy without catharsis, 
the Flood without purification: ‘God/is my refuge . . . even 
this lightless tomb . . ./is preferable to that which shrieks 
outside . . ./But God is there, not here,’ which seems the 
understated (or civilized?) way of saying how barbaric the 
civilized world really is, and at the same time expresses the 
spiritual dilemma implicit in self-insulation. Although they 
neither twist like Faust’s work nor bulge with muscle like 
Mason’s, Nowlan’s poems are moving and very powerful 
underneath; more barbarians like him would have a truly 
civilizing influence. 

I doubt whether looking back today even its few re- 
maining charter members would insist The Poetry Society of 
America has much in common with The Fugitive Group 
which flourished at Vanderbilt University during the twenties. 
For one thing, there were a scant dozen Fugitives, whereas 
PSA boasts membership of almost seven-hundred. For 
another, The Fugitive Group lasted only about a decade, 
whereas PSA still goes strong at its golden anniversary, in 
celebration of which was issued an anthology of work by 
three-hundred and thirty-three living members (The Golden 
Year, edited by Melville Cane, John Farrar, and Louise 
Townsend Nicholl, The Fine Editions Press, New York, 
$6.00). Yet, readers of this anthology must be reminded of 
the best Fugitive spirit (although not often the best Fugitive 
poetry) and of PSA’s real service to the art. 

By ‘service’ I do not mean PSA’s initiation of the 
Pulitzer Prize or sponsorship of a wealth of other awards 
conferring checks and prestige on the recipients. I am think- 
ing more about the spirit of controversy that characterized 
Fugitive gatherings, the ‘enforced toleration of dissimilar 
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views’ (as Louise Cowan remarked in her recent book, The 
Fugitive Group) which as well describes PSA meetings from 
the so-called ‘ poetic uprising of 1912 . . . against manners 
and technique (and) subsequent revolts of the 20’s around 
Eliot’s Wasteland and, in the 30’s, around the Auden- 
Spender-MacNeice coterie’* clear through to last April’s 
meeting when attending members, perhaps overstepping the 
bounds of prescribed ‘ tolerance ’, expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion with the judge’s nomination of candidates for the monthly 
prize, and very nearly carried an unprecedented motion to 
waive that meeting’s award. 

And this rebellious spirit burns not for the mere sake 
of rebellion’s ashes, but for the fires of poetic inspiration. 
As Frank Lyell put it, quoting Mark Van Doren, in his 
New York Times review oi Louise Cowan’s Fugitive history, 
‘the Fugitive way toward poetry, “‘ the way of friendship and 
discussion’ among “true amateurs, meeting for a purely 
practical purpose,” is one of the best ways vital poetry gets 
written.’ The present anthology, containing contributions alike 
from notables and novices ranging in tone from 1900 to 1970, 
testifies to PSA’s ‘ practical’ purpose and achievement. Here 
is no odor of the mutual admiration society into which most 
professional organizations (e.g. Phi Beta Kappa) tend to 
decompose; here is no fishy smell of poetry ‘ schools’ often 
caught drifting from the university creative writing work- 
shops: here is a measure of fresh air and the spark. 

Still, there is a little too much green here; too many 
poems take the easy way out, are soft on themselves and 
smother under heavy emotional smoke. The anthology (and 
so PSA) could use kindling from those many non-member 
poets who have weathered the hard intellectual core of poetry. 
Those poets should know who they are and that PSA’s door 
stands open to them — wide. 


James L. Weil. 


* from /n Fealty To Apollo, edited and compiled by Gustav Davidson. 
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a continuing series: 


1. Twigs As Varied Bent, by James Boyer May $2.00 
(the Little Magazine of the Fifties, a Collector’s item) 

2. Thanksgiving Eclogue, by Cid Corman 
(out of print) 

3. The Black and White Geometry, by Barriss Mills 
(out of print) 

4. The Precisions, by Cid Corman $1.00 
(first poems) 

5. Cobras and Cockle Shells, by Frederick Eckman $1.50 
(Modes in Recent Poetry. Has received a very fine press, 
including extended reviews in Poetry, Prairie Schooner, 
American Scholar, etc. Not many copies left.) 

6. Parvenus & Ancestors, by Barriss Mills $1.00 


Coming soon, chap books of poetry by Elizabeth Bartlett 
and Frederick Eckman 


Order through Felix Stefanile, Editor and Publisher, direct: 
Box 25, Flushing 52, N.Y. 
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